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“Field Experiments with various Fertilizers at the 
Bussey Institution. 


The “ Trials of Various Fertilizers upon the 
Plain Field of the Bussey Institution” of Har- 
vard University, by Professor F. H. Storer, 
are much more elaborate, accurate, and useful 
than any other field experiments ever at- 

empted in this country, and will, if continued, 
excel in these respects all European ones ex- 
eept those of Lawes and Gilbert at Rotham- 
stead, in England. 

The motive of these experiments has been 
‘to determine, if possible, what kinds of fer- 
ilizers, among those ordinarily obtainable in 
Boston, are best fitted to increase the yield of 
rops grown upon a field that had been chosen 

las the typical representative of the thin, light,. 
‘leachy’ soils which so frequently overlie the 
gravelly drift in New England.” The plan 
has been to divide the field into plots, and to 
raise upon them different crops with different 
kinds of manure, repeating the same crop on 
the same plot, with the same manure, year 
after year. Three kinds of crops—barley, 
beans, and rata-baga—were grown. Yard 
and stable manure, muck, fish scraps, lime, 
bone-meal, superphosphates, salts of ammonia, 
potash and soda, and other fertilizers were 
used, either singly or in combination with 
each other. The experiments were com. 
menced in 1871, and reports for four years 
(1871-4) are now is-ued. 

An idea of the magnitude of the work may 
be obtained from the fact that some 285 ex- 
perimental plots, each five meters (—about 
one rod) square, have been cultivated, some 
during the whole, and others for part of this 
time. The experimental crops suffered some- 
what from the casualties to which crops in 
general are exposed, such as heavy rain- 
storms, depredations of animals, failure from 
bad seed, and particularly from drought. The 
repetition of the experiments through a series 
of years, however, served to make up for the 
disturbances from these causes, so that the 
genoral results are, on the whole, quite con- 
elusive and reliable. The conclusions apply, 
of course, to such soils as that of the experi- 
mental field, and only in a more limited de- 
sree to others. 

__ In one respect, however, these experiments 
have a very great value. Most of the investi 

gations upon which the accepted theories of 
agricultural science are founded have been 
‘made in Europe, where circumstances obtain, 
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in many respects, different from our own. 
And so long as we depend entirely upon re- 
sults of European experience to guide our 
practice, we shall run the risk of falling into 
error. A number of illustrations of this 
truth are. brought out by these experiments 
of Storer. 

In the experiments described above it was 
found that potassic manures yielded the best 
crops, while phosphates and nitrogenous ma- 
nures did but little good, and in some cases 
positive harm. The largest crops were ob- 
tained with farm and city stable-manure, and 
with wood-ashes. Nitrate, sulphate, and car- 
bonate of potash (pearlash) likewise brought 
large returns. In a summary of comparative 
results, wood-ashes proved more efficacious 
than any other single fertilizer, the yield 
being larger than with either yard or stable 
manure. 

Professor Storer concludes that the soil 
needed potash rather than phosphoric acid 
or nitrogen, “The addition of potassic ma- 
nures to the soil manifestly enables the crops 
to make use of a certain store of phosphoric 
acid and nitrogen that the land contains. It 
is clearly shown, moreover, that the amount 
of available potash in the soil must be very 
small, since neither the phosphatic nor the 
nitrogenous manures by themselves, nor mix- 
tures of the two, such as several of the so- 
called superphosphates are known to be, could 
enable the crops to get enough potash from 
the soil to keep them from starving after the 
first year.” And further, ‘It is plain that 
the soil of this field, like those of: thousands 
in New England, needs fertilizers that are 
rich in potash, and that, under the existing 
condition of things, no advantage can be 
gained by applying mere phosphatic and ni- 
trogenous fertilizers to the land. . . . If only 
potash enough be given to this soil, the latter 
can of itself supply all the other ingredients 
that compose the food of plants, at least for 
the term of years during which the experi- 
ments lasted, and for as many more, of course, 
as the store of phosphates and nitrogen may 
hold out... . The crying want of the land 
is for potash, and potassic manures should 
be applied to it to the well-nigh complete ex- 
clusion of all other fertilizers until an equili- 
brium can be reached.” 

Besides the results of his own experiments, 
Professor Storer finds proof of the lack of 
potash in New England soils in the common 
impressions and practice of farmers. Good 
farmers about Boston maintain that wood- 
ashes and the so-called “long” horse-manure 
from city stables, which contains a good deal 
of straw, are worth more than night-soil and 
Peruvian guano. These all, except the ashes, 
are rich in nitrogen, and all contain phos- 
phoric acid. The night-soil, and particularly 
the guano, a good deal. But the night-soil 
and guano are poor, and the ashes and strawy 
horse-manure rich in potash. The fact, then, 
that on soils in the district near that of the 


experiments ordinary practice shows the long 
horse-manure and ashes to be more useful than 
guano and night-soil is an additional proof of 
the lack of potash in these soils. The guano 
and night-soil, with their large supplies of 
available nitrogen, would temporarily stimu- 
late the growth of plants, but the result would 
be a speedy exhaustion. That isto say, these 
fertilizers would enable the plants to make 
speedy use of the small amount of available 
potash in the soil; but thereafter, until the 
potash was re-supplied, a large yield would 
be impossible. 

The widely prevalent opinion that, in nearly 
all cases, nitrogen and phosphoric acid are 
the only important ingredients of commercial ° 
manures is of essentially transatlantic origin. 
In European practice, the lack of phosphoric 
acid and nitrogen has been felt more than 
that of potash. Mr. Lawes, who, with Dr. 
Gilbert, has conducted the famous experi- 
ments at Rothamstead, England, states that 
“the only two substances really required in 
artificial manures are, first, nitrogen ; second, 
phosphoric acid ;” and that “ potash is gene- 
rally found in sufficient quantities in soils, and 
the artificial supply is not required.” This 
opinion is evidently based upon his own ex- 
perience and observations on the other side 
of the Atlantic. In England and on the con- 
tinent of Hurope the great bulk of commer- 
cial fertilizers are bought for the phosphoric 
acid and nitrogen they contain, though in 
Germany, especially, potash salts are coming 
into very general use. 

As Professor Storer points out, the circum- 
stances affecting the amounts of plant-food in 
the soil in New England have been different 
from those iu Europe. Here grass and forage 
crops, with very little grain, make up the 
chief produce of the soil. But little dung 
has been applied, nor has the custom of re- 
turning straw to the soil ever prevailed as in 
Europe. Clearing land by burning wood 
has probably aided the exhaustion, No 
doubt other matters besides potash have been 
removed from the land by these practices, 
nor that, in many instances, phosphates are 
needed also; but the evidence would seem to 
show that, in the present case, the supply of 
potash originally contained in the land has 
given out first. It is no great matter of sur- 
prise that this thing should have occurred in 
a country mainly devoted to grazing and the 
growth of forage. If New England had been 
a grain-growing country, phosphoric acid 
might perhaps have been its weakest point. 

In the field experiments of Lawes and Gil- 
bert, in England, alongside of heavy crops 
that have been raised, year after year, on 
manured plots of land, smaller yet not incon- 
siderable yields had been obtained in succes- 
sive croppings, on similar plots, without ma- 
nure. This has served to bring out very 
forcibly the fact that soils have a certain capa- 
bility of re-supplying the plant-food removed 
in cropping by the working over of materials 
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present in greater or less quantity in every 
soil, into forms fit for the nourishment of the 
plant. To this restoring power the term 
“natural strength” has been applied. 

In Storer’s experiments, crops of some, 
though limited, size were obtained without 
manure. By adding moderate quantities of 
appropriate manure a much greater yield was 
obtained. But an increase in the manure 
above this amount was not followed by a cor- 
responding increase of crop. Very heavy 
manuring was not economical. 

In the causes of this are to be found some 
principles of great practical importance. 

From the fact that only very small crops 
were obtained without manure, Storer con- 
eluded that the natural strength of his soil, 
in the sense above referred to, is not great. 

But there is another sense in which this 
term may be used, and another condition of 
the capability of a soil for producing crops, 
besides its capacity for working over into 
available forms the stores of plant-food it may 
contain. It is important that it should be 
able to utilize, economically, the manure it 
receives. And this latter is an important 
factor of the natural capability of a soil.— 
Annual Record of Science and Industry, 1875. 


For “The Friend.” 
Notes of a Southern Visit. 
(Concluded from page 282 ) 

The annual meeting of the ministers be- 
longing to the South Georgia division of the 
African Methodist Church, was held the pre- 
sent year at Bainbridge, near the south-west- 
ern corner of the State. Hven before leaving 
home, drawings had been felt towards this 
body of people; and though there was some 
shrinking when at Beaufort from taking such 
along journey, involving time, expense, and 
about 6V0 miles of additional travel; yet when 
favored to attain a state of true submission to 
the Divine will, the light again and again 
shone in that direction. 

After leaving our kind friends at Beaufort, 
_ and tarrying one night at Savannah on our 
way ; we took the cars at the latter place, in- 
tending to stop at one or two places. The 
day train, in which we left Savannah, went 
no farther towards our ultimate point, than 
the station where the cars diverge to Florida. 
From that place onward, the journey must be 
made in the night; and a delay of some hours 
is unavoidable. We selected Blackshear as 
our first stopping place, chiefly because the 
night train passed there about 10 p. M., which 
seemed a suitable hour to commence a night 
journey. After dinner, we walked out to view 
the place; and finding a meeting of colored 
people would be held in the evening, believed 
it would be right to go to it. The heat of the 
sun Was oppressive; and it was with a sense 
of weariness and physical weakness, that the 
meeting was attended. It proved to be a re- 
lieving season, in which the light of the Lord’s 
countenance was lifted up; and we came away 
refreshed in body and. mind. 

At Thomasville we again left the cars, and 
remained over First-day, (1st mo. 21st,) bold- 
ing two meetings there. On Second-day morn- 
ing, an early train took us to Bainbridge, 
where the Conference was meeting. The 
Bishop, J. P. Campbell, received us very 
kindly and cordially, and spoke to those as- 
sembled in very eulogistic terms of the So- 
ciety of Friends, with whom he had been 
acquainted for fifty years, as a body of people 
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who always opposed war, but were always 
ready to mitigate the evils inflicted by that 
scourge of mankind. He referred also to their 


long-continued kindness to his race, saying|bers of our Society ; though it is possible so 
he had himself known of many casesin which|such may have been seen, and not know 
it had been extended. His remarks were|from not wearing the plain dress. 


quite eloquent. 


The way opened to make some observa-|there were ploughing the fields, early garde 
tions; exhorting them to place their depend-;work had been performed, beets and so 


ence on the Lord, and to keep in view the 
true source of all Gospel ministry. There 
was reason to believe that in the dark times 
of slavery, the Lord had raised up from the 
ignorant and unlearned among them, those 
whom he had enlightened by his Holy Spirit, 
and whom he had made living witnesses to 
point to others the way of salvation, There 
was a danger now, when literary education 
was opened to their people, and the opportu- 
nities for acquiring it eagerly embraced, that 
some might depend too much on it in the 
work of the ministry. The call to be a min- 
ister of the Gospel must come from the Lord ; 
and the ministry itself could only be exercised 
in the ability which He gives. For though 
a man of talent might compose eloquent ser- 
mons, yet if they lacked the Divine anointing, 
they could not be of any spiritual benefit to 
the people. Reference was also made to the 
distribution of some tracts and a few books 
among the people they represented. 

What was said to them was received with 
evident marks of approbation; and the offer 
of books and tracts was thankfully accepted. 
The Bishop recommended the publications of 
Friends, as reading matter which they might 
receive and use with all confidence, and ar- 


method of their distribution. We left the 
room with light hearts, feeling at liberty to 
turn our faces homeward. 

The southern part of Georgia is principally 
a sandy, pine country, with a soil of only 
moderate fertility. In passing through it, 
one of the principal vegetable peculiarities 
we noticed, was the great abundance of the 
dwarf palmetto, which in many places seemed 
almost to cover the ground. Our homeward 
route was via Macon and Atlanta; and we ob- 
served the more rolling character of the coun- 
try, and change of soil from sand to red clay, 
as we receded from the sea, and attained 
greater elevation above its level. ; 

We passed in sight of the stockade that 
formed the famous prison enclosure of Ander- 
sonville—a place where so many thousands 
of the Union prisoners died from exposure, 
hardship and neglect—a place which will ever 
be associated with sad memories in the hearts 
of many who there lost relatives or friends. 
That such scenes as Andersonville witnessed, 
should be possible in a Christian country, is 
a proof of the wickedness of war; which has 
been truly described as a reversal of all the 
principles of morality. 

Some of the isolated mountains in view 
from the railroad, are very interesting objects. 
Among these is Stone mountain, north-east of 
Atlanta, with a beautiful dome-shaped sum- 
mit; and King’s mountain on the southern 
border of North Carolina, more irregular in its 
outline, but standing out in view with much 
distinctness. On its top, a battle was fought 
during the war of the Revolution. 

A rapid railroad passage through central 


North Carolina gave no opportunity for min-| Loch 


opened forit. A close look-out at the differe 
stations, near which Friends reside, failed 
discover any who could be recognized as me 


When we left southern Georgia, the farme 


other vegetables were above ground, and jor 
quils were in bloom in the yards. We reache 
home, to find the ground frozen and cover 
with snow. 


+e 
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Random Notes of Travel in Europe. 
(Continued from page 278.) 

Trossach and Loch Katrine —From Stirlin 
by rail, to Callander, at the foot of Ben Led 
A short distance above the bridge at the latte 
place, the waters from Loch Vennachar an 

ubnaig mect and form several picturesqu 
islands, one of which is used as the buryin 
place of the Buchanans. It is said that Gael 
is the prevailing languaze of this distric 
though English is spoken tolerably well, wit 
a strong provincial accent. The usual em 
ployments of the people are carting bark 
wool, and wood, to the Lowlands, and bring 
ing back coals, and a few of the luxuries o: 
life to the Highlands; providing accomodatio1 
for tourists also brings occupation to others. 

As many passengers left the railway car 
riages for the Trossachs, a general scrambl 
‘ensued to obtain seats in the coaches whict 
ply between Callander and the former place 
There were sixteen on ours; the seats pro 
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rangements were speedily settled as to the jected over the wheels, and we were perchec 


aloft in the air, in rather an uncomfortabl 
fashion. Had we known what awaited us, i 
would have been much better to have taker 
a private conveyance. Oar fellow-traveller: 
were generally English tourists, out for : 
holiday. A quaint Chinese poem says, 
“That in London about the period of the ninth moon, 

The inhabitants delight in travelling to a distance; 

They change their abodes and betake themselves tc 

the country, 

Visiting their friends in their rural retreats.” 
Our companions had no intentions, apparent. 
y, of a social character ; enough of rural in 
terest lay around and before us all for th¢ 
present. As we rode along the banks of the 
Teith, the scenery became every moment mors 
grand and wild. High rugged mountains 


closed around us, then receded, leaving 
wider valley for the windings of road and 
stream; small meadows and richly wooded 
knolls, with here and there a Highland cot 
tage, gave a softened beauty to the scene. 

Our coachman did not allow us to forget 
that we were on classic ground, and seemec 
to consider it part of his vocation to dole out 
small portions of the “ Lady of the Lake” tc 
the passengers, as occasion presented; as we 
proceeded he announced in lugubrious notes. 
that— 


“ This is Coilantogle ford, 
And thou must keep thee with thy sword.” 
* * * * 


At length we came where stern and steep 
The hill sinks down upon the deep, 

Here Vennachar in silver flows, 

There ridge on ridge Ben Ledi rose, 

Ever the hollow path twined on 

Beneath steep bank and threatening stone.” 


Vennachar is not more than five mile: 


gling with Friends there—a privilege which|long, but very beautiful notwithstanding it: 


would have been gladly embraced, if way had tiny proportions, with Bon Ledi rising ma 


” 


estically three thousand feet above it, and 
ike all the Scotch mountains we saw, wear- 

nga purple bloom upon the summit; whether 
{rom the color of the rock or from masses of 
heather bloom we could not tell. This lovely 
lower was coming into blossom, bestowing an 
exquisite grace on rock and moorland. Then 

ame Loch Acbray and the Brig of Turk, and 
jour good coachman remembered 

“That nearer was the copsewood grey, 
That waved and wept on Loch Achray, 


And mingled with the pine trees blue, 
On the bold cliffs of Ben Venue.” 
H * * 


“ And when the Brigg of Turk was won, 
The foremost horseman rode alone.” 


So much of life has been thrown, by the poem, 
nto these quiet scenes, that we almost cease 
ito think 
“The hunter and the deer a shade.” 


After resting awhile, and lunching at the 
hotel which stands near the entrance of the 
Trossachs, we took our seats on another 
coach, but this time with a great decrease in 
the number of passengers, as many preferred 
to walk through the defile which leads to 
och Katrine. How much did I regret not 
aving joined one of the walking parties, for 
we found afterwards that there was time 
enough to have loitered by the way. ‘‘ Here 
jeglantine embalmed the air,—hawthorn and 
hazel mingled there.” Gay groups passed us 
with hands filled with blue harebells and the 
brier rose, and “creeping shrubs of thousand 

yes,”—of which we eventually obtained a 
share at the landing place. 

And now about the Trossachs: [ do not 
hink this celebrated pass quite so “grand, 
gloomy and peculiar” as the poet thought it; 
probably for the reason that our own northern 
‘United States, has so many mountain passes 
which are far more wild and precipitous than 
his. I imagine there are deeper depths, how- 
ever here, than those we saw, for Scott tells 
us that until the present road was completed, 
here was no mode of issuing therefrom ex- 
lcept by a ladder composed of tbe branches 
land roots of trees. : 

Soon we were on board the steamboat which 


raverses Loch Katrine; and our passengers, |. 


for the boat was crowded, were rushing to see 
* Bllen’s Isle,” which lies like an emerald on 
he water—where “weeping birch and wil- 
low round, with their long fibres swept the 
ground,” or saw themselves reflected in the 
deep waters of this loveliest of Highland mir- 
rors. The day was like many which had 
preceded it, if not absolutely without clouds, 
only enough remained to assert their claims 
ito supremacy of beauty in the upper deep. 

Ve were now in the heart of the Highlands, 
and on the lake which derives its name from 
ithe wild robbers who once haunted its shores. 
_ We had a long time to wait at the Stronach- 
lacher inn, few of us wishing to enter it, while 
we could watch the changing hues on lake 
land mountain. A piper brought out his bag- 
pipes to entertain those who remained ; but 
many thought the droning of his time-honored 
instrument too great an infliction to be pa: 
tiently endured. At length the coaches ap- 
peared, and all who were bound for Invers- 
maid, including ourselves, were soon snugly 
ensconced among the cushions on top, and 
prepared to enjoy the short drive of five miles 
across the country to Loch Lomond. So we 
turned and gave a parting glance at this High- 
land gem, in its summer setting of green and 
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gold, mentally repeating with Roderick Dhu, 


“Tis the last time, ’tis the last.” 

Our road became quite steep as we descend- 
ed the hill not far from the Inversnaid Hotel. 
Two days before the coach had been over- 
turned here, and some of the passengers rolled 
over the precipice next to the lake, but none 
were seriously injured. A few minutes later 
and we had passed the wood on our right, and 
this queen of Highland Lochs lay before us, 
glowing beneath the warm tints of a rich sun- 
set, which deepened the blush on the forehead 
of Ben Voirlich on the opposite side, and 
tinged the white spray of the beautiful falls 
near the Inn. It seemed impossible to leave 
all this at once, and go on board the little 
steamer lying at the small wharf, so we con- 
cluded to remain until the next morning. 

J needing rest, I wandered out alone 
for a walk, The air was deliciously cool and 
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tablishment, and did catch a glimpse of it as 
[ came away—a low, dark, smoky apartment. 
Many of these houses have no chimney pro- 
per—a hole in the centre of the ceiling an- 
swering that purpose: an iron basket con- 
tains the burning peat, and the smoke curls 
above it among the rafters, until they become 
black and polished like ebony. But a warm- 
hearted hospitality sends forth a stronger 
glow than the mouldering peat fire, and the 
wandering stranger feels that he is among a 
manly, intelligent and noble race, who have 
few superiors in any clime or country. Hum. 
ble must be the cottage which contains no 
books, generally of atheologicalcast. “Theirs 
the Genevan’s sternest creed ;” but works on 
history, poetry, ballads especially—are not 
uncommon. 

A low, wattled, circular fence in front of 
the door, seemed scarcely strong enough to 


invigorating, and fragrant with the smell of|/keep a cow within bounds, but various milk- 


the resinous trees which bordered the path 
along the hill-side. Budding heather lay at 
my feet, opening into a rosy bloom where it 
could catch the sunbeams, and paling beneath 
the dark shadows of the pines. Up, and up, 
my path led me: away, far away, from the 
inn and its surroundings—not a sound could 
be heard—suddenly my path ended, a small 
field lay before me, covered with long grass of 
vivid green, such as we see among mountains 
only, and at the upper side of this was a low, 
tiny cottage: Yes! averitable Highland home, 
hidden away among the firs and birches, just 
such a one as we had caught glimpses of ever 
since we had been among the lakes, and I had 
longed to explore. It was built of large grey 
stones, undressed, and laid together without 
mortar, the walls of great thickness, as could 
be seen at the doors and windows. It was 
covered with thatch, and not more than eight 
feet in height. Roses grew over the doors 
and windows, while a bent Scotch-fir leaned 
with a protecting air over the whole, screen- 
ing the humble abode, somewhat, from the 
keen mountain air. Had Wordsworth this 
Highland hut in his mind’s eye when he 
wrote— 
“The walls are cracked, sunk is the flowery roof, 

Undressed the pathway leading to the door; 

But love as nature loves the lonely Poor 

Search for their worth, some gentle heart wrong- 

proof, 

Meek, patient, kind, and were its trials fewer, 

Belike less happy.—Stand no more aloof!” 
After sitting for some minutes on a great 
stone in front of the house, contemplating the 
quiet scene—for there seemed no appearance 
of life anywhere—a respectable looking wo- 
man came to the door and invited me, in the 
kindest manner and in the purest English, to 
enter her humble abode. She seemed to enjoy 
my interest in her surroundings, and bade me 
be seated in her “ best room,” which was clean 
and neat, with a floor of flag stones ; the walls 
and ceiling were covered with paper, which 
hung in festoons, and how it was made to ad- 
here to the unhewn stones beneath was a 
mystery ; a bed, with high-posts reaching to 
the low ceiling, almost filled this “ben” or 
‘ spence”—while a cupboard containing a few 
pieces of chinaware occupied another corner. 
The woman told me she was a MacFarlane, 
that she lived here with her two brothers ; 
that their ancestors had owned the house and 
lived in it for five generations, and that this 
was the MacFarlane side of the lake. Ishould 
like to have seen the inside of the kitchen or 
“but” as well as of the “ben” of the little es. 


pans announced the existence of that usefal 
animal ; while various washing-tubs indicated 
tbat work was to be had of the kind to whieh 
they appe-tained.. 

On my return to the hotel I inquired of the 
boatman the name of the small house on the 
hill, “Clach Bou’ie,” was the reply, spelling 
the name as correctly as possible in accordance 
with its Gaelic sound. He added, “ Would 
ye na’ like to see Rob Roy’s cave? this is the 
MacGregor country, ye ken!—I could soon 
tak ye there!’”—but much to our regret it 
was too late to visit it. This celebrated cave 
is on the shore above the inn, and is formed 
of masses of rock, all so stern and wild and 
dreary, that necessity alone could induce any. 
one to hide there. Yet, in his utmost need, 
Robert the Bruce found refuge here after his 
defeat at Strathfillan by MacDougal of Lorn ; 
as also did Rob Roy and his proscribed clans-. 
men. 

The falls of Inversnaid are of no great 
height, but their feathery foam falling over 
mossy rocks are beautiful enough to have 
elicited from Wordsworth, in his address to a 
highland maid, the belief that 


“Till I grow old, 
As fair before me shall behold, 
As I do now, the cabin small, 
The lake, the bay, the waterfall, 
And thee, the spirit of them all.” 


Selected. 

Oh! that our young friends, who are grow- 
ing up, would come to seek the Lord in their 
early years. He would assuredly be found of 
them; my soul is a witness of what I now 
speak. When I was but a lad, I had secret 
desires after him, insomuch that I thought I 
could be content to mourn out my days ina 
cave of the earth, so that I might have an assur- 
ance of a dwelling with him, when time here 
should be no more. So strong were the de- 
sires that the Lord bad raised in me, that 
nothing short of this would satisfy, which 
caused me many times, I might say years, to 
go mourning and seeking the Lord, till at 
length he was pleased to appear by his in- 
speaking word in the secret of my heart, say- 
ing, Thou art mine, wait thou on me, and [ 
will protect thee. Oh! how has he made good 
his promise; yea, he has done more for me, 
both inwardly and outwardly, than at any 
time ever entered my heart to desire x- 
pect; the which causes adoration and praises 
to ascend from me, who am but as a worm 
before him.—Account of Thomas Busbey. 


The Stage and its Virtues—An eminent and 
very logical preacher of the present day, ina 
sermon on Nonconformity to the world, argues 
thus as to theatrical performances :— 

“We will suppose every play to have its 
moral, and the audience to be duly impressed 
with it. * * * Yet, here begins our objec- 
tion to the stage. We ask what model of 
excellence is there held up for imitation ? 
What virtues are exhibited on the stage; what 
character would you be conformed to if you 
followed out the lessons there taught? Would 
it be to the image of God? Are the stage 
virtues the virtues of the Bible? Is the good 
man of the stage the good man of Scripture? 
Is he not emphatically worldly, and his good- 
ness that of a man conformed to the world? 
He is at best an honest, honorable man, be- 
nevolent and moral upon the whole, though 
not too strict in his religion; high-minded, 
certainly, and not likely to put up with an 
insult; in short, a worthy, agreeable, amiable 
man of the world. Does the morality of the 
stage ever rise above this? Who would ven- 
ture to produce upon the stage a character 
humble, holy, patient, forgiving, gentle, self- 
denying ; one in whom was the mind of Christ? 
Would such a character as this draw crowded 
houses? We know it would not. * * Here, 
then, is our objection to the stage; not solely 
for its attendant and inseparable evils, nor 
yet for the vice it displays, but for the virtue 
it exhibits; we object to it, because it sets up 
a false and worldly standard of morality.” 

Orange Culture in Florida.—Just across the 
river St. Johns from Palatka, lies the beau- 
tiful orange grove owned by Colonel Hart, in 
which seven hundred trees, some forty years 
old, annually bear an enormous crop of the 
golden fruit, and yield their owner an income 
of $12,000 or $15,000. The trees bear from 
1200 to 2500 oranges each; some have been 
known to bear four or five thousand. The 
orchard requires the care of only three men, 
an overseer and two negroes. The myriads 
of fish to be caught at any time in the river, 
furnish material for compost heaps, with 
which the land is annnally enriched. At the 
gateway of this superb orchard stand several 
grand bananas; entering the cool shade— 
some fine December day—one finds the ne- 
groes gathering the fruit into bags strapped 
at their sides, and bearing it away to store- 
houses where it is carefully packed for the 
steamers which are to bear it north. On the 
sand from which the hardy trunks of the 
orange spring, there is a splendid checker- 
work of light and shade, and one catches! 
through the interstices occasional glimpses of| 
the broad river current. In an adjacent nur- 
sery a hundred thousand young orange trees 
await transplanting and budding. 

This culture of oranges will certainly be- 
come one of the prime industries of Florida. 
The natives, of the poorer class, who might 
make fortunes by turning their attention to 
it, are too idle to develop the country. They 
prefer to hunt and fish, and, as a rule, cannot 
be prevailed upon to undertake serious work. 
The mass of Northern men who undertook 
orange raising directly after the war, failed 
because they did not employ skilled labor. 
Thegeastern bank of the river is considered 
safer than the western for the culture, as 
frosts rarely reach the former. But for many 
miles up and down the stream, this culture! 
has proved reasonably successful on both 
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sides. The property is becoming exceedingly 
good, yearly rising in value. Colonel Hart 
thinks his grove is worth at least $75,000.— 
From “ The Great South.” 


Selected. 
A WATERFALL. 


BY H. MACMILLAN. 


“When thou passest through the waters, I will be 
with thee ; and through the rivers, they shall not over- 
flow thee.”—Isaiah xliii. 

Beside a lofty waterfall I’ve stood, 

Formed by a torrent from a mountain height, 

And gazed far up, to where the foaming flood, 

Burst from the sky-line on my awe-struck sight. - 


So vast its volume, and so fierce its shock, 

No power at first its headlong course might stay ; 
It seemed as if the everlasting rock, 

Before its furious onset would give way. 


But as it fell it lingered in mid-air, 
And melted into lace-like wreaths of mist, 
Decked by the sun with rainbow colors fair ; 
And surged by passing breezes as they’d list. 


And when at last it reached the dimpled pool, 
Hid in its granite basin far below, 

Its spray fell softly as the showers that cool 
The sultry languor of the summer glow. 


The aspen leaf scarce quivered to its sound, 
The blue bell smiled beneath its benison, 
And all the verdure of the forest round, 
A fresher greenness from its baptism won. 


So have I watched for coming sorrows dread, 
With heavy heart for many a weary day, 
Foreboding that the torrent overhead, 
Would bear me with o’erflowing flood away. 


But when the threatened evil came, I found 
That God was better than my foolish fears; 

The furious flood fell gently to the ground, 
And blest my soul with dew of grateful tears. 


God mingles mercy with each judgment stern, 
Brings goodness out of things we evil see; 
Then let us from our past experience learn, 
That as our day, our promised strength shall be. 


Selected. 
A HUNDRED YEARS TO COME. 


Where, where will be the birds that sing 
A hundred years to come? 
The flowers that now in beauty spring, 
A hundred years to come? 
The rosy lip, the lofty brow, 
The hearts that beat so gaily now? 
Oh! where will be love’s beaming eye? 
Joy’s pleasant smile, and sorrow’s sigh, 
A hundred years to come? 


Who'll press for gold this crowded street, 
A hundred years to come? 
Who tread yon church with willing feet, 
A hundred years to come? 
Pale, trembling age, and fiery youth, 
And childhood with its brow of truth— 
The rich, the poor, on land and sea, 
A hundred years to come? 
We all within our graves shall sleep, 
A hundred years to come; 
No living soul for us will weep, 
A hundred years to come ! 
But other men our lands will till, 
And other men our streets will fill, 
While other birds will sing as gay, 
As bright the sun shine as to-day, 
A hundred years to come! 


After a meeting held at the house of Bul- 
strode Whitlock (one of the most accomplish- 
ed men of the age) to which he gave an entire 
liberty for all that pleased to come, he was so 
deeply affected with the testimony of the 
light, spirit, and grace of Christ in man as the 
Gospel dispensation, that after the meeting 
closed in prayer, he rose up, and pulled off 
his hat and said, ‘‘This is the everlasting 
Gospel I have heard this day; and I humbly 
bless the name of God, that he has let me live 


to see this day, in which the ancient Gos 
is again preached to them that-dwell up 
the earth.”—Wo Cross No Crown. 

An Opium Den in San Francisco.—Descri 
ing the Chinamen and their haunts in § 
Francisco, the Bulletin, of that city, gives t 
following account of one of their opium de 
and the method of smoking the drug: “ 
first-class opium den is fitted with a tab 
about eight feet long and five feet wide, a 
about two anda half feet high, This is cover 
with matting, and fine mats are placed on th 
In the centre of the table is a tray containi 
opium, opium pipes and a peculiarly-shap 
lamp, which has a small flame. The opiu 
pipe is made of a piece of mahogany or ebo 
wood. The stem is about three-quarters 
an inch in diameter, and about two feet 
length. A hole, about half an inch in diam 
ter, runs the whole length of the stem. Abo 
six inches from the end of the stem is the bo 
of the pipe. It is made of a peculiar kind 
sand and clay in China, and is very hard ang 
fireproof. The bowl is about two inches ij 
diameter. The top of the bowl is entirel 
closed, except a small hole in the centre, abo 
the size of a large darning-needle. In th 
bottom is a hole about half an inch in diam 
ter, into which is inserted a brass couplin 
connecting the stem of the pipe. The opiu 
is kept in a small box made of horn. Ever, 
Chinaman carries one. When a person desir 
to smoke opium he reclines upon the tabl 
upon one side. With a piece of steel, abou 
the length and size of a large knitting-need| 
and sharp-pointed, a little of the opium i 
taken from the box. It is held over the blaz 
of the lamp until it is thoroughly cooke 
The piece of steel is kept in motion all th 
time, and tbe opium when cooked is forme 
into the shape of a small pistol cartridge. Th 
point of the steel needle is then inserted int 
the small hole in the centre of the bowl of th 
pipe, and gently drawn through the cartridg 
of opium. The smoker then turns the bow 
of the pipe to the flame of the lamp, repose 
upon a wooden pillow, and smokes. He gentl 
draws in his breath in long and rapid respira 
tions. He must be careful, however, to slight 
ly remove his lips from the stem of the pip 
when taking breath. If he should breath 
slightly into the stem it stops the flow of th 
smoke of the opium. When the flow is stop 
ped the sharp pointed stcel is used to open th 
small hole in the bowl of the pipe. It take 
about three minutes to prepare the opium for 
the pipe and about one to smoke it out, ten 
or twelve whiffs only being required. From 
six to twelve pipefuls are generally smoked 
before the smoker is satisfied. A little over 
a year ago a great many white people of both 
sexes patronized the opium dens. ‘The Board 
of Supervisors deemed it best to put a check 
upon the growing evil, and a stringent law 
was passed making it a penalty of not less 
than $50 nor more than $590 for the keeper 
of any opium den to allow a white person to 
smoke in the place. It was also made a 
criminal act for any white person to be found 
in an opium den, the fine being fixed at not 
less than $50. Since the passage of this law 
the dens do a less lucrative business. Their 
customers are all Chinese, two generally oc- 
cupying one table and using one lamp. The 
Chinese resort to opium smoking for any 
slight ailment, and it is regarded by many of 
them as a panacea for all their ills.” ee: 
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For “The Friend ” 
Richard Shackleton. 
; (Concluded from page 250.) 
Jin bringing to a conclusion sketches of such 
'W have passed from life’s busy scenes of ac- 
on, to, we may trust, an cternity of happi- 
ibss, it is but natural for the mind to revert 
i) some of the footprints which marked their 
‘Athway thither. 
‘(In recurring to the early days of one whose 
ography bas been briefly placed before us, 
‘le are reminded that those, who, like Richard 
iackleton are made willing in the morning 
life to yield their hearts to the secret visi- 
‘tions of the Holy Spirit, and to bow in 
Gamble submission to the Divine will, shall, 
lix<e him, as they continue faithful thereunto, 
i» enabled from time to time to put their 
Just in the power and guidance of One who 
Gill lead them also, safely along through life’s 
urney, and, through adorable mercy, in the 
nd land them in the same haven of peace 
nd rest. 
| Not wishing to retrace what has in the 
firly part of our sketch afforded us some in- 
¥eht into the life of Richard Shackleton, we 
Bliove it may not come amiss to revive his 
(wn language which is fraught with deep in- 
#ruction for all. In a letter to a friend he 
fius writes:—‘God Almighty visited my 
irit with a sense of his goodness (precious 
yoove all things) in the very early part of my 
#fe, as early as I think I have any remem- 
yrance. He graciously renewed the same 
Fivine influence upon my soul, at various 
asous of my childhood and more advanced 
fouth. This sense and savour were every 
1ing needful to me, it was knowledge enough, 
rength enough, joy and comfort in abund- 
ace; while in possession of this. I wanted 
Jothing, all things as to me wereright. But 
»mptations, suited to my cast and disposi- 
jons as a boy, were thrown in my way ; pue- 
‘le amusements, reading unprofitable vain 
jooks, were spread before me, and I was at 
}mes taken in the snare. When the heart 
jave its preference to these gratifications, the 
jeavenly Guest withdrew, and would not re- 
ide with such rivals. Yet good and gracious 
fas the Lord, who, notwithstanding my un- 
ithfulness, would knock again for entrance, 
ad offer again to visit; and as I opened the 
por of my heart, (or rather He opened by 
is Spirit) He came in with the power of his 
dgments, and by his operative Word, burned 
ip the chaffy, combustible nature; and this 
fice being over, remained a flame of pure 
ind heavenly joy. So I experienced him to 
2 not only a jealous God, but a consuming 
re. Thus, with these alternate visits and 
pnflicts, I went on till I grew to a more ad- 
anced stage of youth; then the subtle nets 
glossy, worldly wisdom, and the toils of 
outhful lusts, which war against the soul, 
roved too strong for me, and often carried 
ay vessel back again down the stream of 
atural inclination. Arrived at manhood, 
id being about to settle in life, a high hand 
crested me in my course, showed me my 
ate of alienation, and the impossibility of 
iy making a happy progress without the Di- 
ine blessing, so, in the sincerity of my heart, 
obeyed the heavenly vision, became as a 
ol amongst my companions, and an alien 
mongst my intimate acquaintance. I sought 
stirement, and the company of them who 
ompanied with Jesus. 
ven by the great Creator, 


{ 


ty 


the baptisms I was baptized with in that day: 
it was also felt by His approved servants, and 
close was the fellowship cemented between 
many of their spiritsand mine. Thus I have 
gone on to this day and honr, on the same 
search, hungry and thirsty still ; not desiring 
anything so much as the bread of life, for my- 
self and my dear friends, companions in the 
same travail.” 

In a letter, a few months before bis decease 
he wrote: ‘The faithfulness and dedication 
of some of you has been cause of joy, and a 
kind of triumph to me; so that, according to 
my measure, I can join aremnant in adopting 
the apostle’s expression: ‘For what is our 
hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing? Are not 


even ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus) 


Christ at his coming? for ye are our glory 
and joy.’ 
his own works, but let his own works praise 
Him.” 

About three weeks before his decease he 
wrote as follows to a particular friend :—“ I 
trust that we know something of the vicissi- 


tude of day and night, and the revolution of 


the Lord’s year, in our spirits, and that He 
will be mercifully pleased to deliver us from 
evil, and preserve us to the end, and at the 
end.” 

He died on the 28th of the Highth month, 
1792, in the 66th year of his age. His wife 
survived him twelve years, and died in the 
78th year of her age. 


Rights of Property Among the Esquimaux.— 
Of every seal caught at the winter station 
small pieces of flesh, with a proportionate 
share of blubber, were distributed among the 
place-fellows. In this way the very poorest 
could never.want. for seal-meat or lamp-oil, 
provided the usual capture of seals did not 
fail. There could be no EHsquimaux Jack 
Horners sitting on the ledge of the house all 
alone and munching the seal which they had 
been fortunate enough to harpoon. Beyond 
the confines of the district inhabited by such 
a community any one was at liberty to set up 
his house and hunt and fish; and every one, 
whether in a community or out of it, had the 
right to all drift-wood which he found and 
was streng enough to carry up on the shore 
above high water mark, taking care to put a 
stone upon it to markitashisown. Ifaseal 
was harpooned, and escaped with the harpoon 
sticking in it, it belonged to the harpooner, 
so long us the bladder was attached to the 
harpoon. Iftwo hunters at the same time hit 
a seal or bird, it was their joint property, and 
was equally divided. Whales, however, and 
other large avimals, as walrusses and bears, 
however captured, were considered common 
property, as being of that size and strength 
that, except in rare cases, they could only be 
secured by the united strength of the com- 
munity. In case no seals or other food were 
brought home, those families in it who were 
best off for provisions invited the inmates, but 
not the place-fellows, to share their meat with 
them. In no stipulation does the common 
right to share all the property that another 
had beyond necessary articles stand out so 
prominently as in that which provided that 
if another man borrowed the tools or weapons 
of another, and lost or injured them, he was 
not bound to make any compensation to the 


To the Lord alone be the praise of 


the same right of possession as his more neces- 
sary belongings, but, on the contrary, as 
something to be classed among those goods 
which were possessed in common with others. 
In fact, we are Ied to the conclusion that the 
right of any individual to hold more than a 
certain amount of property was jealously re- 
garded by the rest of the community, who 
did not scruple to borrow it and waste it. 
No one could deprive any man of his weapons 
or his clothes; but if he possessed more than 
a certain amount of that property, his right 
to it passed away and became vested rather 
in the community, who could use and wear it 
than in him who could not. There was no 
room in the Esquimaux code for the hundreds 
of coats and waistcoats which fashionable 
tailors send in to the account of silly young 
men. This common sense view of the accu- 
mulation of property led to a very natural 
result. Superflaous clothes or weapons rarely 
existed, and even in the case of kayaks, 
though a man might possess two of these 
necessary boats, if he owned three the third 
must be lent to some relative or housemate. 
According to this view of political economy, 
anything that was not used was regarded as 
idle and wasted, and lable to forfeiture for 
the good of the community.—London Quar- 
terly Review. 


Getting Ready—You are going off on a 
long journey, and you must get ready. You 
must think of everything you cannot do with- 
out, and of such things as you may possibly 
need. You collect numerous articles indis- 
pensably necessary. You would not be fool- 
ish enough to delay packing your trunk until 
you should hear the signal of the train that 
is to bear you away; then you would not have 
time. But one thing you cannot dispense 
with, no matter what else you may, and that 
is money. You will need that in every stage 
of your journey. You must have plenty of it 
too, because you may be delayed by accident, 
or may fall sick by the way. Then, also, 
there are thieves always and everywhere 
ready to rob you, without regard to what 
might then become of you. You are wise 
enough to conceal safely about your person 
sums sufficient for all contingencies. How 
much more important are all these prelimi- 
nary concerns if you should be removing 
without expectation of return. In that case 
you would give the most careful attention to 
every detail of preparation, for you could not 
think of running a single unnecessary risk. 
We observe such things almost every day ; 
and is it not marvellous that, with’ their ex- 
'perience in making ready for journeys from 
one part of the earth to another, men seldom 
consider that they must shortly set out on a 

jjourney which lies across the boundary of 


time and ends in eternity ?—Z. Observer. 


Immense Distance of the Stars.—The star 
Centauri, in the Southern hemisphere, is found 
to have a parallax of about one second, but 
no other star in the celestial vault has been 
found to have a parallax of more than half a 
second. In quite a number of stars the par- 
allax ranges from two-tenths to half a second. 
Let us see now what these measures give us 
for the distance of the stars. When a star 
has a parallax of one second, it shows its dis- 


owner; for it was based on the notion that if}tance to be a little more than two hundred 


My sincerity wasja man had anything to spare or to lend it was 
and many were!considered as superfluous, and not held with’ the sun; with a parallax of half a second, the 


thousand times the distance of the earth from 


294 


distance is twice as great; with one of a third 
of a second, three times as great, and 80 on, 
the distance being inversely proportioned to 
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The putting of any outward or ritualistic}places for their children while receiving} 


observance between the soul and its salvation, |business training to fit them for the act 


is fraught with inconceivable danger both to|duties of life. 


It was said there were te 


the parallax. As there are only two-stars of}menanda pure gospel. Itisin human nature |}young men now brought up to mechanff 
to lay almost immediately an undue stress}employments than formerly, The lads th@ 
upon the outward and forget the deeper work |selves were exhorted to seek for Divine dim 


which the parallax exéeeds half a second, it 
follows that, with the exception of these, the 
stars are all more than four hundred thousand 
times asfaras the sun. The sun being nearly 
a hundred millions of miles, this distance 
amounts to about forty millions of millions 
of miles. Hence the nearest known star is 
distant twenty millions of millions of miles; 
there are about a dozen others of which, the 
distance ranges from two to five times this 
amount, while all the remaining ones are 
situated at distances yet farther. See that 
bright star, Lyra, a little west of the zenith ? 
Dr. Brunnow bas recently determined the 


a second, consequently by the rule we have 
just given, its distance is more than a million 
times that of the sun, i. e., it is just about one 
hundred millions of millions of miles. — Ger- 
mantown “* Weekly Guide.” 


“ What son is he whom the father chasteneth not ?” 
—Heb. xii. 7. 

Is not God’s chastisement of his children 
often spoken of in the Bible as one of the 
marks of their sonship? Does this thought 
make me quiet in affliction, and help me to 
bear trouble with humble and submissive 
faith? Does it not sweeten the bitterness of 
trial to know that whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom 
he receiveth? If life were unclouded, and 


God’s chastening hand were never felt, might | 


indeed his children ? 
CaP ONE Re 

Concerning Nervousness.—We easily know 
anervous man. You say, “ He never walks; 
he rans.” 
and you anticipate that he will depart this 
life with corresponding precipitation. Full 
of fears freely expressed. Afraid he will be 
too late for the train, or the train will be too 
late for him. Afraid it will rain, or afraid it 
will not. You ought to pity him, but you 
can’t. Entitled to commiseration, he awakens 
only vexation. You pronounce him a wear- 
ing companion, He comes in with a “whew” 
uttered or unexpressed. A sh-sh-sh rises to 
your lips as he approaches, and you long to 
administer to him some quietus. He makes 
door knobs ache and break. In your provo- 
cation you call him an animated threshing- 
machine. His is unconscious, outside, or ac- 
tive nervousness. You know how infectious 
it is. As catching as the small-pox. You feel 
that if you don’t get out of his orbit you will 
be just like him. His watch outruns his neigh- 
bor’s time-pieces. True, he is always in time 
for every thing; but at the cost of whatever 
comes in his way. You pity his tired-looking 
wife. How can life go smoothly with her ? 
He loves her dearly, but as you look into her 
worried face, you remember that poor pussy 
never purrs when you rub her fur the wrong 
way. As for his own quantum of comfort, 
you can’t see when he stops to take it; and 
the funniest of it is he utterly repudiates the 
idea of his being nervous.— Talmage. 


Triumph of Application—Few things are 
impracticable in themselves; andit is for want 
of application, rather than of means, that men 
fail of suecess.— Rochefoucault. 


; : ; lukewarm 
Born in a hurry, he lives ina hurry, |,, 


of the Spirit in the heart, 
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tion as to the employment which it would 
right for them to follow; and the belief 
pressed, that the impressions made on th 
own minds, in connection with the cour 
and judgment of their parents, would be p 
fitable in leading them to make a right cho 
of their business pursuits. 

On Fourth-day the remainder of the Que 


We continue the account of the proceedings|were read and considered. The deficien 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting commenced |reported in the upholding of our testimo 


in our last number. , 


On the opening of the meeting on Third-day | to, and earnest, tender and persuasive appe 
parallax of that star to be almost one-fifth of| morning, Clarkson Sheppard was appointed to| were made to our younger members, that thy 


against an hireling ministry were adver 


act as Clerk, and Joseph Walton as Assistant|might consider the ground of this testimor 
Clerk for the present year—their names hav-|and the importance of faithfully maintaini 


ing been brought forward by the Representa- |it. 


tives. 


Their attention was called to the way] 
which one deviation from the right ps 


The Queries and answers were read and |opens the way for another. He who, in dr 
considered as far as the Fifth, inclusive.|and language, acts consistently with his p 
Friends were comforted with the belief that|fession, would not be seen in a place of w 
there was an increase of religious weight in|ship where such a ministry is supported, as 
the assembled body. Thedeficienciesapparent| would be felt by himself and others that 
brought a lively concern over the meeting ;|was out of his place. Without sitting in jud 
under which, warning and exhortation were|ment on the character of individuals w 


delivered by several brethren. 


acted as such ministers, or going further i 


Whilst considering the First Query, on the|particulars réspecting the objections whi 
attendance of meetings and conduct therein ;|Friends must ever hold to the system 
those who were constitutionally subject to|which they are maintained, the meeting w 
drowsiness, were exhorted to seek for such a]reminded that the continued existence of w 
lively and fervent exercise of spirit, as might|is largely due to the support which is giv 
; repel the insidious approach of that weakness. |to it by the body of such ministers, and th 
we not with reason doubt whether we were |hoge who were in the practice of attending|the recognition of the right of the Head 
meetings were reminded that it was quite|the Church to qualify those whom he pleas¢ 
possible to do this from habit and education ;| women as well as men, to proclaim the eve 
and yet, when assembled, to sit in a listless,/lasting gospel, is still practically denied 


any persons were convened, who were thus 


state of mind. In a meeting where] withheld among them. 


The answers to the Annual Queries co 


careless and indifferent, the real travailers for/tained an unusually long list of the names 
the arising of spiritual life might be so bur-;members of the Select Meeting— many 
thened, that the living would scarcely be able|them of great age—who during the past fe 
to bury the dead; and hence the meeting|months have been removed from the chure 


might be flat and unprofitable. 
ings were discouraging in their effect on those 


Such meet-| militant. 


The earnest desire was expressed that 


who attended ; and these unconcerned mem-|of our members might heed those convictio 
bers were encouraged to endeavor to seek for| which the Holy Spirit has made and is ma 
the arising of spiritual life and refreshment|ing on their hearts, as the true foundation ¢ 


in their own hearts, comparable to the draw-|their religious experience. 


As individu 


ing of water from their own cisterns, rather| were watchful for and faithful to these Divii 


than to depend on the ministry of others. 


openings, standard bearers would be raise 


Reference was made to the Fourth Query,|/up to proclaim the principles of the gospé¢ 
as peculiarly calling attention to the right}An earnest exhortation was given that a 
training of children. A fervent and affection-|might so dwell under the preparing hand 
ate appeal was made to parents, to dwell|the Lord, as to be fitted for the wide field 
under deep religious concern for their beloved|labor which exists around us in the chure 


offspring; and to seek by every means to pre-jand in the world. 


The testimonies whic 


serve them from evil, so that the seed sown! Friends have been called on to uphold belo 
by the good Husbandman might find a pre-jnot to us alone, but to the church universal 


pared soil and grow to His praise. 


A Friend who had recently attended Cana 


The practice which largely prevailsamongst| Yearly Meeting, informed the meeting th: 
other professors, and is creeping in among/within the limits of that body there wei 
Friends, of decking the corpses of deceased|many valuable Friends who were earnest 
relatives with flowers, was condemned, as|endeavoring to maintain the original prine 


being altogether improper. 


It was believed|ples of the Society in the midst of many dif 


to have had its origin in a desire to evade, in|culties, towards whom his sympathy ha 
measure, the feeling of the solemnity of death. |freely flowed, as also towards that class wh 
The costly and ornamental dresses and cases|were perplexed by the conflicting voice 
in which the dead are placed, were also to be|abroad in the charch ; and he had felt that 
avoided by Friends. This concern spread over|might be right to bring to the consideratio 
the meeting, and several voices were raised|of the meeting the subject of addressing othe 


in expression of unity therewith. 


bodies in the love of the gospel: our deg 


The difficulties were mentioned which|Friends of Ohio Yearly Meeting had bee 
Friends often experience in finding suitable! brought to the view of his mind in their isi 


=| 


a 
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ted position, and it would be a cause of re-|than heretofore, and would advance regularly 
icing if the meeting was prepared to address|from session to session, with their class, if 


} them a written assurance of its continued 

mpathy and fellowship with them amid the 
jials to which they have been exposed; but 
slieving that no step of this kind could be 
} ken, to our or their true comfort and profit, 
ithout a measure of the. call and qualifica- 


suitably prepared. Two buildings for the 
accommodation of married teachers have 
been erected, which with those previously 
provided, it was believed will contribute 
towards the efficiency of the Institution by 
retaining the services of experienced teachers 


on which should accompany the exercise of|for a longer period than might otherwise be 


ue gospel ministry by individuals, he de- 
ed, after introducing the subject, to leave 
to the solid consideration of Friends, and 
at if way did not open in their minds to 
oceed in it, tbat it should not long detain 
e meeting from its other business. 

} In the observations which followed the in- 
oduction of this concern, it was evident that 
e minds of many were weightily engaged in 
hdeavoring to move under direction of Truth 
the disposal of this important subject. The 
Opening of correspondence with Ohio Year- 
| Meeting was felt to be an important step, 
nd while several Friends were now prepared 

j unite with the proposition, others, though 
blieving that the time was approaching for 
‘ch action, did not see that it had yet come, 
hile a few members expressed a desire that 
hen correspondence was resumed, it should 
» with all the Yearly Meetings. The dis- 
ssion was calm and deliberate ; and nothing 
curred to mar the harmony of the assembly. 
ithout takingany action the meeting passed 
om the subject. 

| Fifth-day.— Meetings for worship were held 

} usual in the morning. In the Afternoon 

}. interesting Report from the Committee 

the Civilization and Improvement of the 
pdians was read. The Boarding School 
ider their care has been attended by an 
erage of 29 pupils during the year, and was 
ated to be in an efficient condition: and 
ere are evidences that serious impressions 
jive been at times made upon the minds of 
fe children which it was hoped would not 
lost when they were again subjected to 
le temptations to which they are often ex- 
sed at their own homes. A letter of ad- 
ice prepared by the Committee had been 
dressed to the Indians living on both the 
Hlegheny and Cattaraugus Reservations, 
d presented to them by a sub-committee, 
20 had had several interviews with them 
different places; and it was believed that 
e letter and visit had been useful in reviv- 
g and strengthening those feelings which 
e Indians had long entertained towards 
iends. The recent death of a valuable 
ung woman, formerly a pupil at the Board- 
School and afterwards a teacher among her 
mm people, was mentioned; whose example 
d expressions on her sick bed gave evidence 
'the work of Divine Grace in the heart. 
pe financial statement showed that during 
® past two years the invested funds had 
en considerably diminished, and that there 
as a balance due the Treasurer, upwards of 
00. The report was satisfactory, and the 
immittee was encouraged to continue its 
orts. An appropriation of $500 was di- 
sted to be made by the meeting in aid of 
funds. 
The Report of the Committee having 
arge of the Boarding School at Westtown, 
bs read. Among the subjects particularly 
uded to was the recent adoption of a new 
stem of classification by which the pupils 
puld be assigned to their respective classes 
entering the school with less difficulty 


>»? 


the case. Some changes in the arrangement 
and uses of some of the rooms in the school 
building were reported, and the collection of 
philosophical apparatus and objects illustrat- 
ing natural history had been transferred to 
an apartment occupying the north end of the 
room where the meetings for worship had 
formerly been held. An addition of several 
hundred specimens of insects had lately been 
procured. In addition to the usual expendi- 
tures, the cost of erecting the new dwelling 
houses, and of fitting up the room now used 
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directed to be placed at their disposal from 
the funds of the Yearly Meeting for the pre- 
sent year., The Report was directed to be 
sent to the Women’s Meeting, and a proposi- 
tion was subsequently made to invite its co- 
operation. On the following day the sub- 
ject was introduced to their notice, and two 
women Friends from each Quarterly Meeting 
were appointed to unite with the Committee. 

The Committee to examine and settle the 
freasurer’s account, reported that they bad 
found it correct, and proposed that $5,000 
should be raised for the use of the meeting. 
As this sum had been decided on by the Com- 
mittee previously to the appropriations by 
the Yearly Meeting for the use of the Indian 
Committee and the Committee on Hdueation, 
it was directed that these amounts should 
be added, and. $6,700 should be forwarded by 
the Quarterly Meetings. In accordance with 
a recommendation of the Committee it was 


for religious meetings in the central part of/desired that the respective quotas should be 


the building and the other changes consequent 
thereon, together with some items carried to 
the profit and loss account had considerably 
reduced the available funds on hand and ren- 
dered it necessary to dispose of a portion of 
the securities, a course which it was expected 
would also be necessary the present year. 

The Committee brought to view the need 
of the hearty co-operation of parents and all 
connected with the Institution for the main- 
tenance of its discipline and rules, so that the 
minds of the children may not be confused 
by a want of that harmony which should 
exist between the training received at home 
and that compliance with its wholesome 
regulations which is expected of them while 
there. Our young Friends and others who 
may visit the Institution were also reminded 
of the influence of their example, and encour- 
aged to observe the well known concern of 
their older Friends for the true welfare of the 
Institution. Visiting on the First-day of the 
week, was alluded to and discouraged. ‘The 
Report was an interesting and satisfactory 
one, and in commenting upon the subjects 
thus brought before the meeting, parents 
were reminded that the comfort and happi- 
ness of the children at tho school were greatly 
promoted by the co-operation of the parents, 
as alluded to in the Report, by which the 
minds of the children were prepared cheer- 
fully to acquiesce in the established reguia- 
tions. Sympathy with the Committee was 
expressed, and they were encouraged not to 
relax in their care and labors in any direc- 
tion. 

The Committee on Education, as shown by 
their Report, had endeavored to ascertain the 
situation of some of our members in remote 
places respecting their facilities for obtaining 
instruction for their children, by personal 
visits in the limits of different Quarterly 
Meetings; and in such neighborhoods the 
establishment of family or other schools where 
the children should be educated under the 
care of a member of our Society, had been 
encouraged. With the means at their com- 
mand, and some additions which had been 
made to it by interested Friends, assistance 
had been given in maintaining 13 schools in 
different places, in which 78 children had 
been instructed, many of whom would pro- 
bably have otherwise been sent to the public 
schools. The labors of this Committee were 
believed to have been useful, and the Friends 
constituting it were reappointed, and $1200 


paid to the Treasurer early in the year. 

The statements from the Quarterly Meet- 
ings showing the number of children of a 
suitable age to attend school, and the kind of 
schools to which they are sent, were read. 
The total number of children reported was 
949, but owing to a want of sufficient details 
in some of the reports, the number not receiv- 
ing instruction under the care of Friends 
was not clearly stated, but it was believed to 
be about one-fourth of the total number, a 
considerably less proportion than was re- 
ported afew years ago. The subject was 
again referred to the attention of subordinate 
meetings. 

The concluding sitting of the Yearly Meet- 
ing was held on Sixth-day. 

The reports on Spirituous Liquors stated, as 
the result of the close individual inquiry made 
of our members, that 44 of them had used 
spirituous liquors as drink during the past’ 
year, most of them but seldom, and that two 
others had handed the article to others for 
that purpose. This is a smaller number than 
has generally been reported, and Friends 
were encouraged, by the results which had 
thus far attended their efforts, to continue to 
extend patient, affectionate labor for the en- 
tire removal of the practice from among us. 

Friends were exhorted to keep their atten- 
tion awake to the great evils of intemperance, 
so as to be prepared to improve such open- 
ings to lessen those evils, as it might be right 
for them to engage in. Reference was made 
to the manner in which railroad and steam- 
ship companies are connected with the traffic, 
by keeping a bar for the sale of liquors at 
hotels, depots, and on board of the vessels, 
subject to their control; and the attention of 
those who were shareholders in such com- 
panies was called to the measure of responsi- 
bility thus brought upon them. 

The propriety of abstaining from every- 
thing which can intoxicate, was also com- 
mented on; and the injurious effeets of to- 
bacco were spoken of. These kindred subjects 
claimed rather unusual attention; and there 
was a lively exercise for the help and preser- 
vation of those in danger ; and for the spread- 
ing in the earth of this righteous testimony. 
How would theso and all other evils lessen or 
disappear, if men were willing to bear the 
yoke of Christ, and bring all their appetites 
and passions under the regulating power of 
his cross ! 

A report was presented by the Committee 
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appointed last year, to consider the proposi-| 


tion sent up from Concord Quarterly Meeting, 
to change the discipline in respect to mar- 
riage. The report proposed several changes 
on that subject, particularly as to the manner 
of dealing in those cases where one of our 
members marries a person who is not a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. The meeting 
decided not to adopt the proposed changes, 
and to dismiss the subject, leaving the discip- 
line to stand as it has heretofore been. 

The consideration of this subject opened 
the way for the extension of affectionate and 
timely counsel to our young unmarried men, 
and to their parents and interested friends ; 
that care might be extended in season for the 
good of those concerned. 

The Clerk read a minute which he had pre- 
pared, setting forth the exercise that had 
prevailed in the meeting on various subjects 
brought before it during the reading and aa- 
swering of the Queries. 

Testimony was borne by several Friends to 
the goodness of our Heavenly Father, whose 
solemnizing presence had been extended over 
us from sitting to sitting, enabling us to con- 
duct the business with much barmony and 
condescension. 

After the concluding minute, and a short 
interval of solemn silence, the meeting ad- 
journed. 


Correction.—In the account of the proceedings of 
the Yearly Meeting, published last week, the annual 
income of the fund derived from the bequest of John 
Pemberton, was stated to be “about $1000.” It should 
have been printed $1800 a year. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Untitrep States.—The Postmaster-General has issued 
an order providing that hereafter all appointments of 
railway post-office clerks, route agents, mail route mes- 
sengers, or local agents, shall be made only for a pro- 
bationary term of six months, and that at the expira- 
tion of this probationary period, no re-appointment 
shall be made unless the appointee shall have shown 
himself competent, and passed a satisfactory examina- 
tion upon the duties of his position. 


Three hundred and fifteen supernumerary employés | 


of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and the 
Patent Office, have been discharged, in accordance with 
the new policy of retrenchment and reform. 

Later information from Concord, N. H., states that 
at the late election the constitutional amendment for 
placing all religious sects on a perfect equality was ac- 
tually adopted by a majority of a few votes. 

About 1000 of the hostile Indians have made a formal 
surrender of their arms and 1450 ponies to Gen. Crook, 
at the Spotted Tail Agency. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has concluded to direct 
government officers not to pay, hereafter, ten hours 
wages for eight hours labor. 

Secretary Schurz has appointed P. W. Norris, of 
Michigan, to be Superintendent of the Yellow Stone 
National Park. It will be his duty to prevent spolia- 
tion of natural curiosities, and depredations on the 
timber in the park. 

It has been decided at a Cabinet meeting, to with- 
draw the United States troops from the State House in 
New Orleans, and orders in accordance with this de- 
cision were issued subsequently by the President and 
Secretary of War. The evacuation will take place on 
the 24th inst. So many members of the Packard Legis- 
lature have gone over to that of Nicholls, that the latter 
has obtained a clear majority in both branches. The 
Nicholls government declares its solemn decision to 
abide by the Constitutional amendments, to protect the 
rights of all classes of citizens, and promote the in- 
terests of the public schools. The clerk of the Nicholls 
Tlouse has furnished the Commission with a statement 
of the membership of the consolidated Legislature, 
which shows that of the total membership of 120 form- 
ing the Constitutional House, there are in attendance 
106, including 64 Democrats and 42 Republicans, and 
of the constitutional number of 36 senators, there are 
in attendance 33—20 Democrats and 13 Republicans— 
three Republicans being absent. Only four Republican 
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members were absent from their places in the Nicholls 
Legislature on the 24th inst. The President’s just and 


satisfaction in the South. 

The Chicago Times publishes reports from the great 
wheat-growing sections of the Mississippi and Ohio 
valleys, showing a larger acreage than usual of winter 
wheat, with a good prospect of abundant harvests. 

California dispatches report great mortality among 
the sheep, where they are perishing from drought. 

The Markets, &c.— New York.—Superfine flour, $6.70 
to $7.50; State, extra, $7.50 to $7.90; spring wheat, 
extra $8.20 to $8.60; finer brands, $9 to $11.00. No. 
2 Chicago spring wheat, $1.65; red western, common, 
$1.80 ; No. 2 Milwaukie spring, $1.80. Canada barley, 
$1.10. Oats, 46 to 56 cts. Yellow corn, 63 cts. Phila- 
delphia. — American gold, 1073. United States 67s, 
1881, registered, 113}; do. 1867, 112%; United States 
5 per cents, 1103; do. 44 per cents, 1083. Uplands and 
New Orleans cotton, 11} a 11} cts. Superfine flour, 
$7.00; extra, $8.25 a $8.50 ; finer brands, $9 to $11.00. 
Pennsylvania red wheat, $2 a $2.05; amber, $2.10; 
white, $2.15. Rye, 90 cts. to $1.00. Yellow corn, 62 
cts. Oats, from 51 to 58 cts. Choice New York cheese, 
15 a 15} cts.; western, 14 a 143 cts. Beef cattle sold 
on the 23d at 6} a 6} cts. per Ib. gross; 5} a 6 cts. for 
fair to good, and 4 5 cts. per lb. for common. Wool 
sheep, 5 to 7} cts. per 1b. gross, and clipped 43 a 63 cts. 
Hogs, 8 a 8$ cts. per lb. net for best. Chicago.—No. 2 
spring wheat, $1.54; No. 3 do., $1.41. Oats, 374 ets. 
Rye, 82 cts. Barley, 71 a 78 cts. St. Louis.—No. 2 
red winter wheat, $2; No. 3 do., $1.90 a $1.92. No. 2 
mixed corn, 45 cts. Oats, 36 cts. Lard, 9} ets. Cin- 
cinnati.—Family flour, $8.25 to $8.50. Red wheat, 
$1.55 a $1.95. Corn, 46 a 49 cts, Oats, 42 a 46 cts. 
Rye, 88 a 90 cts. Lard, 10} a 11 ets. 

Forrran.—A large portion of the English people 
appear to be fully persuaded that Arthur Orton, the 
imposter, who is now undergoing imprisonment, is 
really the rightful heir to the Tichborne title and 
estates. On the 17th inst. a great demonstration took 
place in London, said to have been participated in by 
between fifty and sixty thousand persons, the object of 
which was to induce Parliament to take measures for 
Orton’s release. It will be remembered that on the 
trial of this remarkable case, it was shown that Tich- 
|borne’s mother had recognized Orton as her son, yet 
,from a variety of circumstances it was made clear that 
she must have been mistaken, and that Orton’s size and 
whole appearance differed very greatly from that of her 
long lost son. 

A. B. Foster, who was largely interested in the Do- 
minion Railways, is reported to have failed. His 
\liabilities are stated at $2,390,000, chiefly due in Eng- 
land, though a portion is said to be owing to New York 
banks. 

Two hundred thousand German colonists in Southern 
Russia intend to emigrate to Brazil and other parts of 
America, to avoid draft into the army. The emigra- 
tion has already begun. 

President MacMahon has instructed the Minister of 
|Justice and Public Worship, to express to the Bishop 
of Nevers his entire disapproval of the latter’s letter 
asking intervention for the Pope, and to state that the 
President sees with pain the clergy meddling with in- 
ternal and even foreign politics. The French Cabinet 
has issued similar remonstrances to all the bishops. 


| 
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inst., that from all he heard, he was bound to say, he 
was not justified in indulging the expectation that we 
should be able to avoid the great calamity of a European 
war, but he repeated what he said in the Fifth mo. last, 
that in that case the Porte must not rely on material 
support from England. 

Late intelligence from China informs that the Gov- 
ernment, in consequence of French representations, has 
proclaimed full toleration to native Christians. A 
famine in the provinces of Chihila and Shantung was 
causing fearful mortality among the people. 

A dispatch from Calcutta states that a serious ont- 
break of cholera has occurred in Akyab. Twenty-five 
per cent. of the European population died in thirty 
hours, 

The Times Calcutta dispatch announces that it is ap- 
parent that the famine shows traces of approaching its 
worst points, but there is good reason to hope that the 
ager aae distress may be less severe than was antici- 
pated, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. WorTH- 
INGTON, M. D. , 


’ 


conciliatory policy appears to produce almost universal | the 30th of Fourth month. 


‘depots, if the checks are left at their office, corner ¢ 


Lord Derby stated in the House of Lords on the 20th! 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The Summer Sussron will commence on Second-de 


ge In order to avoid delay in the classification o 
the School, all new scholars should be present on Seconé 
day, that they may be examined and assigned to thei 
appropriate classes; and the old scholars should comé 
on that day, or not later than by Third-day evening, ai 
it is expected that the regular recitations will com 
mence on Fourth-day morning. | 

Pupils who have been regularly entered and who gq 
by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain tickets at the 
depot of the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad] 
corner of Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, by giving 
their names to the Ticket-agent there, who is furnishe 
with a list of the pupils for that purpose. In such casi 
the passage, including the stage fare from the Railroa 
Station, will be charged at the School, to be paid for 
with the other incidental charges at the close of the 
term. ‘Tickets can also be procured of the Treasurer, 
304 Arch Street. Conveyances will be at the STREET 
Roap SraTion on Second and Third-days, the 30th inst 
and Ist prox. to meet the trains that leave Philadel phi 
at 7.50 and 10 a. Mm., and at 12.30 and 2.30 P.M, 

Baggage may be left either at Thirty-first and Ches 
nut streets or at Eighteenth and Market. If left a) 
the latter place, it must be put under the care of H 
Alexander & Son, who will convey it thence to Thirty 
first and Chestnut at a charge of 10 cents per trunk, t¢ 
be paid to them. Those who prefer can haye their bag 
gage sent for to any place in the built-up part of th 
City, by sending word on the day previous (through th 
post-oflice or otherwise) to H. Alexander & Son, N. E 
corner of 18th and Market Sts. Their charge in sue’ 
case for taking baggage to Thirty-first and Chestnu 
streets, will be 25 cents per trunk. For the same charg 
they will also collect baggage from the other railroa 
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18th and Market Sts. Baggage put under their care, 1 
properly marked, will not require any attention fror 
the owners, either at the West Philadelphia depot, o 
at the Street Road Station, but will be forwarded dire 
to the School. It may not always go on the same trai 
as the owner, but it will go on the same day, provide 
the notice to H. Alexander & Son reaches them if 
time. 

During THE SEssIon, passengers for the School w 
be met at the Street Road Station, on the arrival of th 
first train from the City, every day except First-days 
and small packages for the pupils, if left at Friend 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch street, will be forwarde 
every Sixth-day at 12 o’clock, and the expense charg’ 
in their bills. i 

Fourth month 17th, 1877. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


A suitably qualified Friend is wanted as Principal 
the Boys’ Select School, at the opening of the term it 
the Ninth month. Application may be made to 

Joseph 8. Eikinton, 331 South Fifth St._ 
Edward Maris, 127 South Fifth St. 
James Smedley, 415 Market St. - 
George J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


5 


Diep, on the 2ist of Eighth mo. 1876, Evprerr | 
Roperts, aged 24 years, son of Edwin and Anna | 
Roberts, of Moorestown, N. J., and a member of Phil 
delphia Monthly Meeting for the Western District. © 
, at the residence of Cyrus Brinton, Lancast 
Co., Pa., on the Ist of lst mo. 1877, ANNA, danghte: 
the late Andrew Moore, in the 76th year of her a 
member of Bart Particular and Sadsbury Mon 
Meeting. This dear Friend was of a meek and diffide 
disposition ; she manifested a firm attachment to 1 
ancient doctrines and testimonies of the Society of whit 
she was a member. Although she was suddenly 1 
moved, yet we have the consoling belief, that throu 
the redeeming love and mercy of a compassionate & 
viour, she was prepared to join the just of all gene 
tions—whose robes have been washed and made wh 
in the blood of the Lamb. 1a 
, at her residence, in Plumstead township, Bu 
Co., Pa., on the 2d of 2d month, 1877, RacnEen Rr 
a member and elder of Plumstead Particular and Bu 
ingham Monthly Meeting, in the 87th year of her 
, at her residence at Mansfield, N. J., 4t 
14th, 1877, Lypra AARonsoN, in her 83d year, a m 
ber and minister of Upper Springfield Monthly M 
ing. Like a shock of corn fully ripe, it is belie 
has been gathered into the heavenly garner. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, _ 
No. 422 Walnut Street. ; 


